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- build itself, and we thence infer that an agent built it, 


MORAL DUTIES. 
( Continued) 


There are three propositions from which we may deduce that this world 
had a Creator who formed it from nothing. Ist—Nothing can make itself. 
2nd.—To all things which havea beginning and an end, there must have 
been a something previous to them, 3rd.—All things that are compounded 
of others, cannot be elementary or primary themselves. And when we have 
convinced ourselves of the truth of these three propositions, we shall learn 
from them that the world had a Creator who formed it from nothing (as we 
shall, hereafter, explain more fully). If we see a house in a place where, 
before, there was none, we must at once come to one of two conclusions— 
either that it placed itself there, or was put there by some unknown (because 
unseen) agent. If we presume that it placed itself there, we must again con- 
sider that it either formed itself before it came there, or afterwards ;—but 
both these cases are impossible, for, if we determine that it built itself after 
it came there, then it made nothing, for there was no necessity for its 
building itself, that being already effected; should we, on the contrary, 


determine that it formed itself before it came there, we, likewise, cannot 


establish our point—for then it was nothing, and from nothing nothing can 


hence, we conclude, that it was impossible for the house to 
and built it there 


make itself ; 


where we saw it. 


. ‘I'he second proposition may be demonstrated as follows :—everything that 
has a beginning, has also an end—and that which has no commencement has 
no termination.—Also, it is impossible for man to determine the nature of 
infinity ; for his mortal capacity can only grasp things equal to its extent. 
We know that everything’ that fades and dies had an origin whence it pro- 
ceeded, as had, likewise, that whence its originator emanated, which course 
of descent will hold good till we arrive at the prime source of all, before 
which there was nothing, and after which nothing can be. Thirdly—every 
thing that has parts, or substantial divisions, has, likewise, dimension, form, 


‘ and figure, and, therefore, must have been compounded, while that which is 


incorporeal—without form, extent, or measure, is an essence that cou.d, from 


‘its nature, have required no composition, and must, therefore, be integral. 


These conclusions should be applied to demonstrate the existence of a God; 
and, likewise, to lead us toa contemplation of His works. When we 
consider the world, we find that it is composed of various substances, each 
of which ‘is an amalgamation of other particles. It resembles a house 
in which? there is all that is_ nny for “the owner’s happiness—the 


heavens are as the roof, the earth the floor, the greater and less lumina- 
ries supply light, while the waters, and all living creatures furnish man’s 
wants. He is lord over them all—everything is under his controul. 


yoo nnn any 95 w>won 
(Tobe Continued) 


Exposition of the portion np) Exodus, chap. 35, v. 1. 


The whole of this portion, with the exception of a short passage at the 
commencement, inculcating the due observance of the Sabbath, is devoted 
to giving an account of the various offerings voluntarily brought by the people 
for the purpose of forming the sanctuary, and of the making of the several 
articles necessary for furnishing it. _ The zeal displayed by the Israelites, in 
supplying their choicest possessions for the use of God, proves that they 
were not ungrateful for His late mercy to them, They had deeply sinned 
against Him, they had been graciously pardoned—and, now that an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for shewing their repentance, and their determination 
not to repeat the offence, we see how willingly they embraced it. And this is 
the proper spirit ef contrition; but, alas! how seldom is it displayed—man 
errs, prays, then sins again; the tones of supplication have scarcely departed 
from his lips, ere he again relapses into that course of evil for which he has 
just been craving forgiveness. Prayers, such as he offers, are not worthy of 
their name, nor can they be acceptable to heaven, for God delights not in 
vain words, but in a contrite heart, wherefore, we warn those who, when 
repeating their confessions of sins, do not resolve not to commit them again, 
to desist from profaning the house of God by an empty tissue of (to them) 
unmeaning words, which, so far from moving the compassion of the Almighty, 
can only rouse His greater indignation by the Sent manner in which 


they are ejaculated. 


Exposition of the portion Exodus, chap. 38, v. 21. 


This section commences with a description of the priestly garments, and 
the manner of making them ; it then proceeds to give an account of God’s 
directions to Moses for the erecting of the sanctuary, and the proper arrange- 
ment of its furniture, and concludes with the entry of the ark, containing the 
two tables of the law, into the sanctuary when completed. There is no 
particular passage that demands notice—but we cannot allow the book of 
Exodus to close without calling the attention of our readers to a brief sum- 
mary of the events it records; viz.—the oppression of the Israelites, the birth 
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of Moses, God's interposition in behalf of cour ancestors, the plagues, 
the departure from Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the giving of 
the law, Moses’ ascent into the mountain, the idolatry and pardon of the 
people, the formation and erection of the sanctuary. In all these cir- 
cumstances we recognize the mercy of the Divinity, and His love for 
us; therefore, we are bound to offer up our heartfelt orisons to that Being 
who has done su much to entitle him to our eternal gratitude, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JEWISH GENTLEMAN. 
( Continued). 


That very night the Moor was missing, and in spite of all the exertions of 
my father and his‘ friends, the search proved fruitless, and no tidings were 
heard to explai» his mysterious abduction. Some few days afterwards, a 
servant came to our residence, bearing an apologetical letter from Gomez, in 
which he attributed his son’s mis conduct to the irritation of the moment, the 
animal having attempted to snap at him, and requesting my acceptance of 
two most heautiful spaniels to replace the lost favorite. I refused the gift 
with indignation. Gomez himself came the next day, and accounted for his 
agitation at sight of the Moor, by stating, that his appearance had recalled 
very unpleasant occurrences of his early life. Ile expressed the greatest 
surprise at his disappearance, and professed to join in the exertions to 
discover him. The seeming openness and candour of this explanation 
satisfied my father, and the affair was forgotten by all except myself. 


And why, it may be asked, have I suffered this apparently trivial incident 
to obtain that place in my recollection, which its very minuteness of detail 
will prove itto have done? Why attach a degree of importance to an event 
s eningly of little note? Simply, because, first, the very rapidity which 
impelled the succeeding circumstances of this adventure stamped it in all the 
strangeness of originality on my young mind, as figures are moulded in te 
plastic clay; but chiefly, and, oh, God! I have lived to know it, that this 
my first introduction to these two men in blood and strife, was a prelude to 
those miseries | have been doomed to suffer from their hands ; that this, the 
first deprivation of a loved favorite, was but prophetic of those inflictions 
they have heaped upon me to my desolation, Can | believe that they have 
been doomed, like the evil spirit, to mar all my paradise of life? But why 
should I anticipate—why presage the storm that overclouded even my brightest 
dreams. Wet me proceed in as calmatone as my yet unsubdued feelings 
will allow. 

After the above adventure had ceased to attract attention, Gomez became 
an oceasional visitor at our house, and by the plausibility of his address, 
ingratiated himself with my father, who, in the disturbed state of his mind, 
being una}le to attend to his mercantile affairs, which were of vast magnitude, 
was easily prevailed on to avail himself of the proffered assistance which 
(;omez volunteered in all the fervency of friendship. 


How this trust was 
fulliiled will hereafter appear. 


As my father could not subdue his melancholy where each object but 
recal ed his loss, we removed, at the instigation of this arch deceiver, to a 
pleasant village in the county of Devon, where we resided the next three 
years in quiet and solitude; my father occasionally visiting London to inspect 
the state of his affairs, which, under the superintendance of his pretended 
friend, were represented as in a flourishing conditien. [low my father 
could be so deceived as to admit this designing man to a knowledge of his 
multiphed connections is inexplicable to me: true, his apparently moral 
character blinded my parent, as it did the rest of the world, to the natural 
traits of his mind—the serpent had not yet cast its skin—and doing no 
wrong, my father suspected nought till, unwittingly entangled in the en- 
circling folds, retreat became as impracticable as the attempt was dangerous, 


L have already said that avarice was the ruling passion in the mind of 
Gomez; even this gave way for a time to‘the growing lust of revenze. To 
those who themselves are of vicious habits,"there cannot be a more galling sight 
than to behold others in the practice of good and virtuous deeds, each act of 
which seems silently to reprove their own improprieties, With similar feelings 
to those which actuated Satan when he beheld our first parents in the garden 
of Eden, Gomez could not behold my father ‘ daily going about to do g90d” 
without feeling a jealous sensation at the praise which his benev ience 
excited. 1t had happened that, in more than one instance, he had interrupted 


| 


the course of Gomez’s injustice, by releasing the victims of his relentless 
disposition ; this produced a vindictive desire. Add to this, my father, by 
his uprightness and gentlemanly conduct, had rendered himself respected by 
all who knew him, whether of his own or of the Christian persuasion ; 
while it was but too evident to Gomez that, even in spite of his apparent 
sanctity, he was indebted solely to his fortuitous possession of riches, for his 
reception in society. He resolved my father’s downfall. P. A. 


(To be continued). , 


” 


LINES TO A LADY. 


THE A®THOR DECLINING A RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION, 


Supposed to be written by a Repentant Member of the “ British Jews” 


Say, why shouldst thou think for a moment I'd cherish : 
One thought that could breathe against purity’s home ; 
Though fixed be my fate in the dark wave to perish, 
I would not besprinkle thy bower with its foam. 
When fierce, o’er my soul, the black waters are rushing, 
To gulph every hope once so verdantly bright, 
As onward, destroying, the death tide is rushing, 
My last look is still to thy heaven of light. 


Oh! would that the thoughts, that like autumn leaves falling, 
Have withered, and left me to mourn their decay, 
Could come from oblivion’s dark cell at my calling, 
How gladly my spring buds in homage Id pay ; 
But think not, tho’ plague-spots of evil have tainted, 
One breath of contagion shall light on thy shrine , 
Lest thy heavenly faith, now so beauteously sainted, 
Should be stained with the doubtings that struggle with mine. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continuel from page 63). 


That the Jews had seals of their own, at this time, I think plainly appears 
from the foregoing regulations, which state that the chest wherein the Jewish 
charters were to be kept, was to be sealed with three seals, one of which was 


to be the seal of the Jew who lent the money. But of this, more particular 
proof will be given hereafter. 


By some general statute of the kingdom, which has not come down to us, 
it was, it seems, provided, that where any contract was made by Cirograph, 
between a Christian and a Jew, if a foot, or counterpart of it, was not found 


in the aforesaid chest of the Cirographers, the Jew was to lose his debt. 


For we read ‘‘Cuin per commune statutum Regni provisum est, quod 
Judaus perdat debitum suum nisi pes inventa fueritin arca Ciragraphorum, 
consideratum est per Barones, &e.” So. in like manner, if the Jew gave 
any release to his debtor privily, and did not enter it upon the public rolls, . 
the debtor was to take no advantage of it: whence, one would be apt to 
infer that every contract or release that was regularly entered, should have 
been of such force and validity, as to have stood in need of no witnesses to 
prove it a deed or factum—but remained incontestible, like a record. Yet 
this, it seems, was not the practice: for, when Samuel Mucum and Muriel 
the Jewess demanded a debt of four hundred pounds, from Herebert the son 
of Herebert, Herebert did not plead that the counterpart of the obligation was 
not regularly entered upon the rolls, as he certainly would have done had it 
not been entered—but pleaded non est fuctum. To pass over, however, a 
great number of extracts from various statute books of this period, it would 
appear that the king’s will was law in all that concerned "the Jews; and, 
that, upon paying generously for it, they could have a dispensation from 
everything. Ifa Jew’s debtor would give the king a sum of money, he 
would order that the bond should bear no interest—and, unless the Jew 
would also give him something, he would, periiaps, compound the matter 
with the debtor, and make the Jew lose even his principal.—But in no case, 
was a Jew allowed to sue for a debt without] giving the king his poundage ; 
which seems to have been a tenth part of the sum applied for. Qur reeords 
furnish us with such a variety of proofs for all this, that I shall conclude 
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this head with only further observing, that, whereas, the above mentioned 
regulations speak only of six or seven places appointed for the keeping of 
these public records ; there was one appointed in almost every considerable 
town where there were any considerable number of Jews. I shall now pro- 
ceed to give a general eccount of the justices of the Jews, as was before 
proposed. 

( To be continued), 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 
from a letter dated Jerusalem, from the at fo Ais 


brother, Swartz, 


I received your letter at FIIANM eight hour's journey from this place ; the 
way to which, from my dwelling, is across sand hills and rocks; one of these 
hills is called 439° 944, and another 49%yo 4; there is also one 
called on which the prophet was. buried: half an hour's 
journey hence is BV P89, a short distance from which, on the road side, 
is the burial place of Rachel, which is most frequented. The inhabitants 
of yan mindful of the hospitality of the Patriarch Abraham, are very 
hospitable to strangers. 


You requested me to give you an account of the manners and customs of 
our brethren here, and I will do so, as far as the limits of my letter permit. 
In the early partof Mohamed Ali’s reign, he promised the Jews of Acre, 
that if he succeeded in his enterprises, he would grant them toleration, and 
the privilege of building synagogues and houses, which was before prohibited. 
lle kept his word; two synagogues are already erected, and two more are in 
a forward state; and there are some very fine houses belonging to Jews who, 
indeed, arehighly respectable: ‘There have been German Jews residing at 
Jerusalem for two hundred and fifty years ; among them was 


pyow ‘7 
from Frankfort, author of pat In the year WwW the 
left Frankfort and settled here: they were divided into two parts—Sphar- 
dim andAshkanozim , the former were again distinguished into three classes ; 
flie first which came with the second called 
disciples of Bey S13 ORM “5 and the third slightly differing from 
these—but this class reside chiefly at }JMF, The Ashkanozim derive their 
origin mostly from Russia and Poland. When they first arrived, they pur- 


chased a large piece of ground from the Turks, for the purpose of erecting a. 


synagogue and houses, but becoming very poor, and being heavily taxed, 
they were compelled to mortgage their :property, and. then their sufferings 
were dreadful. To add to their misfortune, a fire broke out in the synagogue, 
which consumed forty YY YDH, and every book belonging to the com- 
munity. After this, those who had become res onsible for the debts of their 
brethren, were thrown into prison, and many died in their dungeons: 
persecution followed peisecution without intermission, till the year ISP 
when we sent a deputation to Mohamed Ali, the viceroy of Egypt, to entreat 
lim to restore te us the piece of ground which our ancestors had bought; and 
the Austrian and Russian Consuls interfering in our behalf, we were, thank 
God! successful; and our request was granted upon condition thit we 
should build a handsome synagogue, and place in it the name of him who 
had so kindly permitted us to erect it. 


( be continued). 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS ON TILE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


COLLATED 8Y I. M. M. 


The Jews being a nation whose history fully bears out their original cha- 
racter DY ‘a people dwelling alone”, it would be impossible 
to give their history on the continent, with any particular regard to geographi- 
cal situation, for we frequently find distinguished individuals shining in the 


annals of different countries, without any mention of their emigration from - 


their native lands; we must, therefore, ! content ourselves with giving an 
account of them in France, Spain. Germany, &c., as we find them, without 
distinction, 

It appears, that on the first settlement of the Jews in Europe, after the 
. destruction of the second temple, they were well received by most of the 


- 


reigning potentates; we find, however, that they took no prominent part 


for many years—the first time, indeed, that we hear of them is in the year 
612 of the Christ's era, when they were spoken of as follows :—from the 
time of the emperor Adrian, Spain had been full of numerous colonies of 
Jews, who pretended to have been introduced into that country in the time 
of Solomon, when his ships sought the gold and tin of that land. The forty 
thousand families of the tribe of Judah, and the ten thousand of the tribe of 
Benjamin, said to have been transported thither by Adrian, had multiplied. 
They possessed numerous synagogues throughout the country, and whatever 
learning and arts they had brought from the east, had been carefully and 
faithfully preserved by those peculiarities which have made them, in every 
clime, as it were, a nation within a nation, Possessed of knowledge, while 
their neighbours were barbarously ignorant, they were the merchants, the 
handicrafismen, and the physicians of the countries wherein they had 
settled; they had, consequently, amassed great riches, and had an influence 
that gradually excited the envy of their Christian countrymen, These, from 
being a persecuted set, had become triumphant in the civilized world, and 
in their turn persecuted unbelievers, or those whom they considered as such. 
Hence, the Jews began very generally to feel the evils to which their sins 
and religion{had rendered them liable. In Spain, the zeal of Sisibert for the 
Catholic church, which led him to ‘persecute the Arians, was easily turned 
against the Jews; their fortunes were confiscated, their persons tortured, 
they were forbidden to follow their religion, and were prohibited from 
leaving the ccuntry to preserve it elsewhere by voluntary exile. Baptism 
was forced upon them, and it is said that, in one day, ninety thousand of 
them were received into the church, through that rite, asthe only means of 
saving their lives. At length, the clergy, ashamed of this profanation of 
what they: held to be a sign of peace, interfered with the king to prevent 
forced conversions—but by a strange anomaly, they decreed that those who 
had already received that constrained admission into the church, should be 
cempelled to continue in it. This occurred in the year 653, at which period, 
likewise, several laws were passed against them, particularly against their 
holding any office under the government. About thirty years after this, 
however, that is in 687, Egica, King of Castile, willing{te draw over so con- 


- siderable a part of the people as was formed by the Jewish congregations, 


conferred nobility on such as would, voluntarily embrace Christianity; while 
those who resisted the invitation of the church, were subjected to more 


oppressions than ever. To justify these proceedings, it was alleged that the 


Israelites in Spain had caballed with their brethren in Africa, and with the 
Moors, who had pretty generally. become Mahometans, to deliver up Spain 
into the hands af the latter, Subsequent -to this, many thousands were 
banished—but in the early period of Witiza’s reign, (698) by a most 
praiseworthy act, they were recalled, and not only restored to their estates, 
but were allowed the full privilege of exercising their religion, 

( To be continued), 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY AND MORALITY OF THE 
JEWISH FAITH. | 
(Continued from No. 15) 
Thus, by a pleasing and instructive gradation we shall view the advance 
of events, each calculated to excite our deepest attention, With feelings of 


awe and astonishment we shall contemplate the wonders of the creation, 
when the mighty word was spoken and glad nature lived. 


We shliall sympathize with our first parents when the world was all before 


them. Wit) grief we shall Lehold the world ‘stained by the first brothee’s 


-blood—when “‘ man, the sacrifice of man, mingled his taint with every 


breath upwafted from the land of flowers” 

Next, with dread and with terror shall we mark the empire of the waters, 
when “all flesh perished”; we shall rejoice with the rescued—even as 
“ Noah builded an altar to the Lord”. 

Step by step we shall wander with the chosen one, B3N, father of 
many nations—W ith him our hearts will yearn at the soul's sacrifice, when 
the Lord proved Abraham, and his son, his only son, him whom he loved, 
even Isaac, was bound for the slaughter. | With the pious one, Bacob, we 
shall stray to foreign lands, and wrestle with difficulties and with dangers. 


The eye reads, and the very soul listens when he, the loved one was torn 


from his father and fiom his home to be Fgypt’s lord; and to preserve his 
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father and his kin. “ His father wept for him, saying I will go down to the 
grave mourning for my son; but Joseph became ruler over all the land of 
Egypt. 
Egypt’s magic land! what store of wonders opens fresh to view,~-the 
mighty Nile and mighty Pharaoh, and the humble Moses ;—God's people— 


God's power—God's triumph.—“ Then sang Moses and the children of 
Israel,” 


In the wanderings through the wilderness, we shall behold His might with 
reverence, We shail see how the Law was given amid fire, and amid flame, 
and how the ‘ meek one’ was unharmed, while Moses spake and * God an- 
swered in a voice.” 


An awful warning will next be seen in the murmurings of the people, till 
iniquity was punished, and that generation perished in the wilderness. We 
shall now see a new chief arise; and at the word of Joshua the walls of 


Jericho tremble, and the sun is made to stand still. Vor the Lord fought for 
Israel. 


Our next advance will be through the interesting details of the peoples’ 
oppression, until there arose a deliverer: and the grand champion perished 
in his pride. We shall behold the shepherd. king reigning, and striking the 
harp to harmony divine. Then we shall trace the glorious temple t owering 
in magnificence, by the command of the wise Solomon; but we shall also 
behold the folly of wisdom, when even the wisest was won and with him, 
we shall be led to exclaim, “ All is vanity.” 


We shall now arrive at Israels’ zenith, when her kings reigned—her priests 
ministered—and her inspired prophecied. And the Lord heard the voice 
of Elijah,” yet the people did not hear, and the destroyer came, and “ the 
- land was desolate, and the city solitary,” when Judah was carried captive 


from his land. By the waters of Babylen, we sate down and wept, when 
we remembered the glopies of Zion. 


Now we behold the couriers going forth in haste, bearing the king’s com. 
mand, to exterminate the scattered people ;—but we see Esther, the best 
beloved, prevailing—and the day of sorrow becomes a day of rejoicing. 


We now view the mysterious writing, warning the blasphemer of destruc- 
tion, even amid his festivity, Danie}, the servant of the living God, telling 
the trembling monarch,—“ Thou art weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting.” 

With joyful tidings, the restorer came, “ the Lord stirred up the spirit of 


Cyrus, King of Persia; and the remnant returned, yet ‘‘ the antient men 
wept, when the foundation was laid.” 


Again we shall see them overwhelmed’:—again we shall behold them 
scattered till through a long perspective of sorrows and of vicissitudes, we 


shall arrive at_that happy period, when the name of Jew becomes again to be 
among the honored of the earth. | 


As it will be necessary occasionally to refer to dates, it will be as well to 
inform you, that there is a difference in the chronology of the world, as as- 
signed by various writers: not to confuse with their opinions, there being no 
less than fifty on record, each differing from the other, it may be suflicient 
to name those most in juse, namely, the Jewish, peculiar to ourselves, the 
Samaritan, the reading of the Septuagint, or 72 Translations ; to which may 
be added tlie Julian period, which is an attempt to reconcile the others. At 
some future time the cause of these variations will be explained. The He- 
brew reckoning from enquiry aad internal conviction, | feel to be correct. 
Modern nations have chosen to adopt various fanciful Opinions, but though 
ours ate the autuentic dates, we may nevertheless remark, that as those differ- 
ences affect neither faith nor manners, whichsoever chronology is adopted 
the desired end is equally attainable. However, it may not be irrelevantito 
our general subject to note dates, and also numbers generally, : 

The Jewish reckoning would make the world at present to Le 5602 years 
old; whereas that, as used in some English Bibles and elsewhere nth bo 
to the calculation of Archbishop Usher, assumes it at 5846 years both re ke 
oning from the commencement of the month Tishri. a1 ; 


Now, although the 

difference of a few years makes no alteration in the facts thomesives ‘it will 

the dates which we 


be useful to have some rule whereby we can reconcile 
are most dikely to meet with, 


‘Thus then, by adding 244 to the Jewish d 
the Christian computation : 


| ate, you will equalize it with 
vice versa, by subtracting 244 from the Christ- 


| 


ian A.M., you will have that of the Jewish, which I shall use, unless spe. 
cially naming the contrary. Again, if to the date of the Christian era, you 
add 3760, reckoning a new year from Autumn, you will have the Jewish 
year: for example, the present year 1842 we will assume, beginning with the 
Jewish calendar in Tishri, therefore 1842 +4 3760-5602, which, as 1 before 
stated, is our current reckoning. 


The Jews, as you are aware, distinguished their numbers by letters; a 
custom in which they were followed by the Greeks and Romans, and in 
which they are unconsciously imitated by the modern Europeans, for it is 
an established fact, that the numerical signs, which were said to have been 
borrowed from the Arabians, in the ninth century, are, in truth, letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet. I need not detain you, to remark the manner in which - 
the Hebrews reckoned ; you will recollect that, from to %&4 included the 
the units, from Sto ¥ the tens, and from P the hundreds, until JY, which 
was the symbol for tour hundred; after which the letters were combined, as 
pr five hundred, gy) seven hundred, or occasionally, by the finals, thus, 
= 500, — 600, 1 700, | 800, ¥ 900, and so forth. You also remember, 
that the thousands were expressed by the other letters, with a distinguishing 
mark; compound numbers were formed by combinations, as 95 33 5 aplOe 
335; FIDTVK 888; or QM, the date of the present year, We must al- 
ways except #J9 15, and 4916, which being fractions of the sacred name, 
were expressed by their equivalents }{4 and f{%. 


To signify. tlie dates, either the requisite letters were. made use of, or what 


was more common, some appropriate phrase was employed, the whole, or 


part of which, shewed the date, by the addition of the respective letters, as 
for example, what could be more: apposite as a date to the Five Looks of 
Moses, than the word .4) 79%’ ‘ I will observe,’ the figures of which form 
the date 547, being the year in which the edition of the book was published: 
or, as a date to the PYYPWIH for the day of atonement, in the year 5595, what 
could be more expressive than the phrase NS 
‘It is said, he hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob.” In these instances, every 
letter is available to form the date. But, [ should add, that, in this mode of 
expressing the year it was usual to omit the thousands, Up ("7 or ab- 
breviated, and as it was then denominated, short reckoning. . If, therefore, 
you meet with a date of this nature, and would reduce it to the corresponding 
year of the Christian era, add 1240, and you will have the exact period, But 
should the thousands be included, as in the instance of a building erected in 
5578, DWI Nan v.13 ‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name of 
the Lord.’ Where the ?*} a type of the sacred name, is used for the thou- 
sands, then subtract 3760. In this latter case the date is called 571) ale 2) 
or by abbreviation, Thus 547+ 1240, shews a book to have been 
printed in 1787; 59541240 is equal to 1835, or 5278-3760=21818, the date 
of the Consecration of the Kdifice above named, 
Ps a. 
(To be continued). 


A GLANCE AT JUDAISM. 


BY A LADY, 


Continued. 


I listened with the most intense interest:to the beautiful Jewess, whose 
fervor greatly heightened her eloquence, ‘ Madam,” said I, “1 am far from 
inimical to the Hebrews, be assured that neither Amalekite nor Philistine is 
he, who had the honor of being your auditor; but, fully as £ may coincide 
with ail you have advanced, it is not possible that since your dispersion, the 
lower order of your people may not have learned to deserve the esteem of 
other nations.” ‘ Other nations,” she repeated, steadfastly fixing on me her 
fine intelligent eyes, “ other nations wonld do well, for the sake of their own 
honor, to suppress altogether, their proceedings towards the unfortunate He- 
brews. From the destruction of Jerusalem by the renowned Titus, (surnamed 
the Delight of Mankind, desy ite the cruelties he inflicted on his Jewish pri- 
soners,) and the desolate state in which Judea was left by the Romans, the 
most lively imagination cannot picture the misfortunes experienced ,by our 
people. Adrian, again, whese name is not without glory, persecuted us by 
a series of barbarities, revolting even to the most ferocious. savages. At the 
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THE JEWISH 


hands of his successors, we were oppressed conjointly with the Christians : 


and when Rome became Christian, we were then persecuted as Jews. The 


barbarous monarchs, who raised themselves on the ruins of the empire, 
deemed it a religious duty to shed our blood ; and Christianity seemed but a 
warrant for the spoliation and destruction of our hapless race. For fifteen 
centurics the massacre of the unoffending Hebrews, was considercd by your 
zealots and fanatics, a most meritorious feat. Your kings, your pontiffs, your 
magistrates, under the sinful pretext that we practised sorcery ; poisoned the 
waters: crucified children ; and immolated victims ; consigned us to the ex- 
ecutioner; banished us “their states; confiscated our substance, and made 
one extortion but the precursor of further exaction. Perpetually the sport, 
evetlastingly the victims of sovereigns, priests, and people of all countries, 
nothing could induce us to abandon our faith, our customs, or our name, the 
sole causes though they were, of all our sufferings. How admirable the 
constancy which has outlived more than 2,000 years of persecution !—and if 
some few unfortunate Hebrews, from servility, or lured by pecuniary consi- 
derations, do resort to usurious practices,—the wise man should reflect, that, 
contumely is but too often the means of degrading its object ; that our faults 
are the offspring of unremitted oppression, and that those virtues which, de- 
spite our sufferings, are still our own, deserve his highest commendation and 
esteem,” 


I was about to repel the charge thus made against the Christians, to ex- 
onerate my nation as best I might, when we found ourselves at the-gate of the 
city. The young Hebrew observing that I was in quest of an inn, said, with 
unreserved kindness,—‘* My wife Esther, whom you have just heard so fer- 
vently pleading the cause of her nation, has forgotten to tell you, that among 
the many virtues dear to us, hospitality ranks one of the first, and one that 
we should be gratified to exemplify to you, would you but honor us, by tak- 
ing some refreshment under our humble roof.” I thanked him; and without 
hesitation accepted his offer. 


His residence which was not far distant, was compact, pretty, and newly 
built on the ancient ramparts, and delightfully shaded with trees; the interior 
was neat and simple. Mr. Jonathas, (as my companion was called,) had six 
children, the eldest of whom was under eight years of age. On our approach 
the elder ones came running to meet us, embraced their mother, clung round 
their father, and‘after receiving nis benediction and caresses, bounded again in 
the direction of the garden. ‘* You appear surprised,” said my entertainer, 
“at this demonstration of filial tenderness, but you will observe, that . though 
our laws circumscribe the duration‘of paternal authority, they do not repress 
the sacred and affectionate feeling—a feeling which is manifested through 


life.” 


During this conversation, two Catholic servants ( their only domestics), 
were occupied in arranging the table ; and dinner which was prepared under 
the superintendance of the hostess herself, was every way consonant with the 
Mosaic regulations; the purification of the meat from every particle of 
blood, so strictly enjoined by the Law of Moses; and every other particular 
being rigidly attended to. I did not deem it polite or consistent to express 
to my host, my individual opinions of these strict observances. Madame 
Esther soon returned, accompanied by the children, and after all had washed 
their hands, Mr. Jonathas repeated a Psalm, and handed each a piece of 
bread, broken from a loaf which he had previously consecrated. These pre- 
liminaries ended, the repast was served, and the conversation was renewed, 


“What is your estimation of the nuinber of Hebrews dispersed over the 
various parts of the globe ?” “This is not easily answered,” was his reply, “the 
difficulty of calculating the population of a single empire, is far exceeded as 
regards a people, scattered as we are, over the world. I feel satisfied how- 
ever, that the census would exceed five millions of souls,a number which 
would seem extraordinary, did not our laws and customs in some degree ac- 
count for it. For instance, we are enjoined to marry at an early age; so- 
briety, industry, and continence, are among the first maxims we practice ; 
conjugal faith is respected by all ; and happily we are strangers to those 

destructive scourges of the human race, warfare and intemperance. But, 
for these safeguards, the persecutions we have undergone, and the astounding 
number immolated, would have extinguished our race ; as it is, our oppres- 
sions have but served to cement more closely the bonds of union amongst 
us. The happy may separate :—the unfortunate must cling together. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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COPY OF THE LETTER FORWARDED TO SIR MOSES MON. 
TEFIORE, F. R. S. 


BY THE WARDENS OF THE WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, IN REPLY TO HIS COMMUNI- 
CATION, FORWARDING THE DECLARATION OF THE REV. DR. HIRSHEL. 


Committee Room, Western Synagogue, 
19 Shebat, 5602. 
Str Moses :— 


In conformity with a communication forwarded to you by our secre- 
tary, a committee was convened to take into consideration the propriety of 
reading the declaration of the Rev.Chief Rabbi, enclosed to us in your letter 
of the 10th Shebat, 5602 ; and at that meeting it was resolved, UPON MATURE 
DELIBERATION, that the document should not be proclaimed 


In justice to ourselves, and the congregation whom we have the honor to 
represent, we deem it requisite to add that, we fouud it would be impractica- 
ble to follow out the spirit of the declaration without producing a schism in 
the congregation, and disunion among the members; many of whom are en- 
tirely opposed to displaying any feeling of intolerance towards their brethren 
in faith ; deeming it advisable to conciliate, rather than, by hostile measures, 
‘to irritate them, and thus prevent the possibility of restoring union, peace, 
and brotherly love in Israel. Not out of opposition, nor in rebellion against 
the authority of our venerable Chief Rabbi,—for whom we entertain the 
most profound respect and reverence: nor with any intention of introducing 
into the Western Synagogue any innovation in the form of our Holy Service, 
nor of laying aside any one of our sacred and religious institutions, have we 
been induced to adopt our present course ; but by a firm and sincere convic- 
tion, that irreparable mischief would inevitably resultto the whole of the 
Jewish nation, by following a contrary one. We would close rather than | 
widen the breach which has been unhappily made, by a steady course of 
charity and forbearance ; and most heartily do we desire that the Elders of 
our nation will allow their -religious brethren to enjoy at their hands, that 
kindness and tolerauce for which we have been so long panting. 


With the most sincere respect and esteem, 
We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 
Sir Moses, 
Your most obedient humble servants. 


Joun Satmon, 
Signed S. A, SataMan, 
Wardens. 
- To Sir Moses Montefiore, F.R.S. 


President-of the Board of Deputies 


— 


Nore.—We insert the above letter, which in conjunction with one addres- 
sed to ourselves, is intended as a reply to an article on the subject that ap- 
peared in No. 14 of the Jewish Chronicle. We have not at present space 

for the letter to ourselves, nor indeed can we see any necessity for publishing 
it, as the above contains all the explanation given; and we have already 
privately replied tu the ¢ harges laid against ourselves. 


THE BRITISH JEWS. 


As every subject tending to elucidate the inconsistency of this body of sec. 
ceders, must be interesting to our readers, and may, perhaps, contribute tu 
the information of the public, we shall take every Opportunity of pointing 
out the systematic course of reform so ably adopted by them. The funda- 
mental principle of their creed is the denial of the Divinity of the Oral Law ; 
it is clear, therefore,that since they consider it as the emanation of mortal 
minds, they are not bound by any superior tie to respect it: it is likewise 
evident, from their laying aside so many of the sacred customs and obser. 
vances it enacts, that in the true = spirit of democrats, they think that what 
one man has done, another may undo; they must likewise (for their very 
alterations prove t') deem themselves by no means inferior in what they are 
pleased ‘to call religious enlightenment, to those men who they contend jp- 
vented the oral Jaw—and it hence follows that they are not only not required 
by any deference for % superior Being to observe it, but that even on the 
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score of the greater refinement of modern times, they are exempt from all 
allegiance. But do they act as though they were?—No, they are not even 
consistent in their use of the sponge, for they only wipe away those parts 
which it suits their present fancy to dispense with, retaining what gives them 
no inconvenience, aud leaving it to future reformers wiser than themselves, 
to eflace the whole together. 

The only direction given in the Written Law, relative to the commence- 
ment of the Passover, is, that it must be on the evening of the fourteenth day 
of Nisau; no particular day of the week is stated as being improper for the 
occasion. Our Rabbins, however, those men whose comments on the oral 
law, the ‘British Jews’ affect to despise, have directed that the first day of 
Passover must not be either Monday, Wednesday, or Friday.—Why do not 
these Reformers laugh at this regulation ’—Why do they not observe the 
fifteenth day of Nissan without any restriction, according to the strict letter 
of the written law ?—Is it because, they have not spared the knife where they 
found prayer an inconvenience, they, with all their pretended knowledge of 
religion, do now dare to meddle with a calendar that preserves for; every Fes- 
tival and Holy Day, its proper integrity ? Or is it that they fear to introduce 
such anarchy into their new forms, as may ultimately tend to overthrow them? 
Hlow do they calculate the first days of their months ?—how the time for the 
inauguration of the Sabbath ’—these are not optional ;—our Rabbins have 
appointed stated periods, and these Reformers—these discoverers of a new 
Eldorado—the Eldorado of convenience, do not, with all their boasted supe- 
riority, dare to transgress them. This is surely not consistent, if they reject 
one part of the law, they should at least pay no greater respect to another ; 
but no, like the waves of the ocean, they have washed away the rock, which. 
for ages has reared its lofty head alike indifferent to storm or calm ;—but 
they canrnot.—God sets bounds even te the resistless force of the billow,— 
they cannot remove the sand—that—even their subtiety cannot penetrate, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 

(To be continued Weekly). A.L.L. 

CurLTennam, a borough in! Gloucestershire, 1s delightfully situated at a 
distance of 95 miles from London. The air is so salubrious that many in- 
‘alids-resort here for the benefit of their health. Cheltenham is also famous 
for its waters’ The principal market day is Thursday. There are only 
eighteen families of Jews resident here—who are chiefly occupied as shoy- 
keepers, and form a very united and intelligent body, inferior to none in this 
country for religious zeal and devotion, This congregation was established 
in 1824, by Lewis Isaacs, Elias Miers, and Isaiah Alex Esqrs. Divine ser- 
vice was performed ina room till the year 1839, when. a synagogue was 
erected ata cos! of £1500, in St. James's Square; the internal decorations 
of the editice sre chaste in the extreme, and reflect much credit on the 
liverality of the seitholders, Tne burial ground is in Elm Street, Tewkesbury 
Koad. The Riv. [sage Pulver is reader, and i; universally respected both by 


Visitors and his tellow-townsmen. ‘he wardens for the present year are Lewis ° 


Levason an! Montague Alex, Esqrs. 


On Saturday last the Kev, 1). M. Isaacs, of ‘Liverpool, at the request of 
several gentlemen, delivered an extemporancous discourse: taking for his t-xt 
the followin verse from the portion of the woek:*“And space is with me, and 
thou shalt be placed upon a rock, &c.” We were much gratified by the 
sty'e in which the lecturer treated the subject; the apposite quotations in- 
troduced, and the arguments adduced, give warrant tor the talent so unex- 
pectediy called into action. We regret that our limits will not ailow us to 
sive eVen a summary of the allurements to religious devotion held out in the 
eciure, suffice it to.say, they were strongly developed and enforced by much 
sound reasoning, aiied by an appeal to the feelings in some reflections on 
death, and on the necessity of preparation for a future state. We shall be 
happy to have a further opportunity of hearing Mr. Isaacs, for we appre- 
lenda little prepara mand arrangement of subject: would render a second 
Jiscourse from him, more able than this first—The Reverend Gentleman 
will Lecture to-morrow inte Great Synagogue. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

We have the gratification of acquainting our numerous readers, that that 
praise vorthy Insttution, the Jews Orphan Asylum, will shortly be lonered 
with an additional mark of novle patronage, in the support of the Right 
Honorable Loro Joun Russeit, who, at the solicitation of some of its 
Manacers, has hin'ly consented to preside atthe ensuing Pubic Dinner, 
avout to take place at the latter end of April, or early in May next. There 
isa singular felicity attends the eTorts of the promoters of this Charity, and 
their appeals to public aid have invariably been attended with the mos: bril- 
lant success + but this is to he attributes to that holiness of the course which 
renders it sucred to the philanthropist, and insures for it a universal feeling 
of soliciiude in behali of the hetnless and innocent parentiess clild, We 


heartily wish it all the suceess which marked the former occasion of a sini- 
int eve nt 


bound, (1832-41) ; 2 vols. of Mendelsohn’s Jerusalem: Dr. Loewe’s Effes 
Damim, and a set of the published numbers of the Jewish Chronicle, (to be 
continued), to the Library, lately established atthe Jews Hospital, Mile-end, 
We hope to see this example followed by ,every other friend to the promo- 


Asher Samson, Fsq., has presented 9 volumes of the Penny Magazine, 


tion of knowledge among Israelites. 


By tue Witt or THE tate Mr. Davince, £50 is bequeathed to the. 
Great Synagogue ; £25 to the Orphan Asylum Leman Street, and £25 to 
the Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind of the Jewish persuasion. 


ANECDOTE.—A CHEAP GRAVE! 


Some years back a wealthy man died in Posen; he was a Jew, but had 
not associated with his religious brethren ; neither had he contributed to the 
support of the synagogue, or of the charities. However, on his death bed, he 
expressed a wish to be interred in the Jews burial ground of the town. On 
this wish being intimated to the authorities of the synagogue, they consented, 
conditionally that his widow would pay the sum of 1500 thalers, (being about 
the sum to which his contributions should have amounted.) 

When the secretary waited on the widow, to inform her of this decision, 
‘she was very indignant at the supposed over-charge, and hastened for redress 
to Rabbi Ackeva Eiger, who was then head of the congregation. ‘* Your 
secretary is mad,” said she, “‘to make sucha demand.” “ Not at all,” replied 
he; “indeed the sum ought to be doubled, and even then your husband will 
think ita bargain, as he was an infidel, and did not believe in the resurrection 
of the dead ;—when the appointed time shall arrive, and all the other bodies * 
will rise out of their graves, he will have the whole burial ground to himself, 
for his money.” 

The widow seeing there was no alternative, paid the amount demanded. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

* Saturday Adar 23, }5’5—March 5. Section ofthe Law to be read 
Exodus chap. 35, v.!. Chap. 38. v. 21. 
Num. c. 19. v. 1. Haputororu, Ezeikel c. 36, v. 14. Prayer for pro- 
claiming the new month, }D%2 Sabbath goes out—31 minutes after six, 


Sunday 24 ......--. 

Monday 95. 6 

Wednesday 

Thursday | 


‘Sabbath Lalf-past 5 0’clock, 


* This Sabbath is so termed from the red heifer being burnt near this time 
of year.---See Numbers, c, 19. v. 1. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The Jews in the Papal dominions in our next. 


D. A, shall have our earliest attention, 

A Lapy is thanked, she will perceive we have the continuation. 

We have to announce that the *}"J9>} or Passover Service will be ready for 
delivery the week previous to Passover. Subscribers are particularly 
requested to give their orders to our various Agents. 


Duties” in an early number. 


“ JeEwIsH AND OTHER THEOLOGIES” is under consideration. 


“ Jewish CoLteGes AND THEIR Prosectors” as early as possible. 
To our Conespondent at Exeter.—We shall feel obliged if yon will favor us 


with an account of the unfortunate transaction between two respectable 
parties of your City, as if you think proper, we will give it publicity. 


~ Errata.—In our notice of Birmingham last week, we stated by mistake, 
that there was a Free School in the town,—we should have called it a Na- 
tional School, for such it is; the children of the rich as well as of the poor 
are educated together; the poor gratis—-the rich, on payment of a fixed 


charge. 
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